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Editorial 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


The following statement of members by states recently sent 
in to us is encouraging. It shows that a vigorous campaign has 
been carried on, at least in many states, for membership in- 
crease. And yet we know that there is still altogether too large 
a number of Latin teachers who are “playing a lone hand,” 
out of touch with both the personnel and the literature of their 
profession. It is estimated that there are 10,000 Latin teachers 
in the United States, less than half of whom are included in the 
combined membership of the four great classical associations of 
the country. 

There is still abundant and urgent opportunity for missionary 
work, not alone by executive committees and state vice presidents, 
but by us all. 








Members Members | Subscribers Total 
Mar, 20, 1921| Dec. 8, 1921 | Dec. 8, 1921 | Dec. 8, 1921 





Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
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Members Members | Subscribers Total 
Mar, 20, 1921] Dec. 8, 1921 | Dec. 8, 1921] Dec. 8, 1921 

Michigan........ 144 123 38 161 
Minnesota....... 61 64 10 74 
Mississippi... ... 47 55 4 59 
Missouri........ 77 105 18 123 
Nebraska........ 44 56 12 68 
New Mexico..... 5 4 1 5 
North Carolina... 29 39 7 46 
North Dakota.... 19 17 3 20 
SS 288 295 40 335 
Oklahoma....... 32 29 12 41 
South Carolina... 24 28 4 32 
South Dakota.... 21 21 5 26 
Tennessee....... 57 79 6 85 
ED Wh ds ees 121 128 29 157 
Ye 9 8 0 8 
_ are 70 52 11 63 
West Virginia.... 19 23 2 25 
Wisconsin....... 92 98 17 115 
Wyoming........ 5 10 3 13 
1999 2259 362 2621 

















THE NExT ANNUAL MEETING 


As has been advertised for some months past on the fourth 
cover page of the Journal, the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held with the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
April 13-15. The program of this meeting will be published 
editorially in the next (March) number. We urge all who can 
possibly attend this meeting to begin now to make their arrange- 
ments to do so. We hope especially that our members of the 
northwest section who have hitherto found themselves too far 
away from the annual meeting to attend will take advantage of 
this favorable opportunity to experience the undoubted inspira- 
tion which a personal attendance at an annual meeting gives. 
One may read the papers as they appear later from time to time 
in the Journal; but nothing can take the place of the personal 
touch and the chance to form and renew friendships which the 
annual meeting gives. Let us make the Madison meeting a record 
breaker for attendance. On to Wisconsin! 
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PLATO AS A WRITER CF IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 





By MARION JEWETT AUSTIN 
University of Illinois 





To the student of literature, the term “Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,” as applied to dialogue writing, suggests the work of Walter 
Savage Landor, and of no other writer. This is partly due to the 
fact that Landor himself was firm in the opinion—and frank in the 
expression of it—that he had originated a new form of writing, 
in his imaginary conversations, as much differentiated from the 
ordinary dialogue as vers libre is differentiated from the heroic 
couplet. His admirers, as enthusiastic in their adoration as they 
are limited in their number, have devotedly fostered this impression 
until it requires no small amount of critical daring to affirm that 
Landor was not the creator of a literary form but rather the per- 
fecter of an old, old type of dialogue, a type used to advantage by 
Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Lucian, Fenelon, Bishop Hurd, “Chris- 
topher North,” and many others. 

Such an assertion is the result of a comparison of Landor’s 
work with other dialogue writing. It is admitted that Landor has 
named the form, by virtue of his position as master in the use of it, 
but a definition of imaginary conversations based upon his own 
dialogues covers many others which have never before been so 
termed. Dialogues in which the speakers are real but the con- 
versation is fictitious are “imaginary conversations.’”’” A more 
restrictive definition would exclude writings which Landor himself 
has so labeled. Granting Landor’s supremacy as an “imaginary 
conversationalist,” it is the purpose of this study to show to what 
degree Plato also merits distinction in the use of the form. 

The literature of the Greeks and Romans is crowded with 
dialogues of every kind, so that it is not to be wondered at that 
many can be found which fulfil the requirements of the imaginary 
conversation. Antiquity, however, offers no writer who, like 
Walter Savage Landor, composed imaginary conversations from 
purely artistic motives; hence it would be a little unfair to empha- 
size his superiority in the use of this form of literature over writers 
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who employed it as a means to an end and not as an end in itself. 
To pronounce Plato’s wonderful Phaedo and Symposium and 
Republic inferior to Landor’s Dialogues of the Greeks and Romans, 
simply because the former are narrated dialogues, would seem 
at first sight a grave injustice as well as an indication of a decided 
lack of literary discrimination. It would be all this and more if 
the comparison were extended to the contents and significance of the 
two groups, but this is a study of a certain literary form and if in the 
study unusual estimates such as the one stated above are intro- 
duced, it must be kept in mind that they are made with regard 
to relatively minor factors, more important considerations being 
sometimes deliberately overlooked for the scientific purpose of 
examining the use of this particular literary form. 

It is sufficient proof of the great possibilities of the imaginary 
conversation that Plato should have employed it with more or less 
modifications in all his prose writings. There is room for disa- 
greement concerning the classification of the Platonic dialogues 
as “imaginary conversations,” but there need be no hesitation 
about attributing to Plato the impulse which led to the ultimate 
perfection of the form.’ [Ironically enough, Landor himself, 
angry as he would have become had the fact been called to his 
attention, owed much to this Greek whom he so strangely mis- 
judged. Landor learned from Plato 
many strokes of the craft of dialogue—the cunning overture, the power of 
keeping characters distinct, and of interveining an abstract discussion with 


beautiful or lively human touches, the use of allegory or idyll by way of inter- 
lude. For all this Landor must surely have studied the master to whom he is 


unfair.’ 

Plato’s general purpose in writing his Socratic dialogues may 
be briefly stated as the desire to present in clear undogmatic 
fashion the philosophy of his teacher and the ideas which he himself 
had derived from this philosophy. A writer with less dramatic 


_ 1It is unnecessary, here, to trace the origin of the imaginary conversation back to 
the lost mimes of earlier times. A description of these writings and of Plato’s indebted- 
ness to them is to be found in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, VIII, “ Dialogue,” and 
in Der Dialog, Ein Literarhistorischer Versuch, von Rudolf Hirzel, I (Leipzig, 1895), 
ao ff. 

* Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, II (London, 1912), 33. 
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genius probably would have executed the same purpose in treatise 
form, but Plato recognized that ‘thought with personality added 
to it, is a greater thing than thought alone.’”* Combined with the 
primary desire of raising men’s thoughts to the heights to which 
his had been elevated by Socrates, other desires led to the writing 
of these dialogues, such as that of preserving for future generations 
the complex personality of Socrates, and that of exercising his 
own dramatic ability and literary sense.? It is the side of his work 
which is related to these subordinate desires which interests us 
here, rather than the philosophical side. Most students of Plato 
have been interested in the conversational phase of the dialogues 
only in so far as it affected the doctrines inculcated by them.’ 
In this study, however, the usual attitude will be quite reversed: 
the philosophical elements will concern us only as they influence the 
artistic, dramatic quality. 

The classification and chronological arrangement of Plato’s 
dialogues have caused endless perplexity to scholars; they still 
are and doubtless always will be moot questions. The usual 


1 Elizabeth Merrill, The Dialogue in English Literature (New York, 1911), p. 3. 

? With regard to Plato’s purpose in employing this literary form, Mahaffy writes: 
“We can perceive at least four distinct and important objects attained by adopting it. 
First, it was the best and most natural way of giving a full and lively history of the 
life, character, and conversations of his master Socrates, thus producing from another 
mind and from a different standpoint, a grander, if not so faithful a memoir of the 
inimitable master. Secondly, it exhibited most clearly the most Socratic and valuable 
point in Plato’s philosophy—the principle of searching after truth, and of resting in 
this search as a great intellectual end, whether any conclusion was attainable or not; 
the raising and discussing of all the objections to, and difficulties in, any theory, could 
in no other way be brought so vividly before the student. Thirdly, it enabled Plato 
to put forth opinions tentatively, without assuming any responsibility, and of ventilat- 
ing a new theory before adopting it as a dogma. ... . Lastly, we must not forget 
that Plato satisfied a keen dramatic and literary instinct by drawing these personal 
sketches. He gave rein to a satirical and critical spirit also” (Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 
A History of Classical Greek Literature, II, ‘The Prose Writers” [New York, 1880] 
172). 

*Even Jowett with all his keen appreciation of the literary value of Plato’s 
philosophical writings, disparages the passages whose value is solely dramatic. “If,” 
he writes, “we find in these writings, side by side with philosophic inquiry, a consider- 
able space allotted to historical description and dramatic imagery, it is yet easy in 
some cases to separate these elements, in others to recognize the philosophic kernel 
which they themselves contain” (The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English with 
Analyses and Introductions by B. Jowett [New York edition], I, xii). 


—— 
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classification according to subject-matter is a grouping into dia- 
logues of search and dialogues of exposition, typical examples being 
the Charmides and the Phaedrus, respectively. The only classi- 
fication which Plato himself seems to have had in mind was a 
separation of the general inquiries into knowledge and under- 
standing, from the specific inquiries into physics and ethics. He 
carefully avoids mingling to any great extent these two types of 
inquiry in the same dialogue.? Schleiermacher’s division of the 
dialogues into three categories, according to the connected develop- 
ment of philosophical thought, was a convenient one and had the 
distinction of being the first complete and satisfactory classification 
upon this basis. Dr. Eduard Zeller, in his Plato and the Older 
Academy, treats the subject of the classification, chronology, 
and authenticity of the Platonic dialogues with great fulness and 
care, comparing the classifications of Schleiermacher, Ast, Socher, 
Stallbaum, Hermann, and more modern investigators of this 
question. He concludes his comparison thus: 


. . « . None of the theories we have been considering can be rigidly 
carried out; the order of Platonic writings cannot depend wholly either on 
design and calculation to the exclusion of all influences arising from external 
circumstances and Plato’s own development; or on the gradual growth of 
Plato’s mind, to the exclusion of any ulterior plan; or, still less, on particular 
moods, occasions, and impulses‘... . . The main purpose... . of the 
great majority of the dialogues, be their outer motive what it may, is the 
representation and establishment of the Platonic philosophy.‘ 


Dr. Zeller then offers his own system of grouping, according to 


1 Mahaffy, op. cit., II, 163-64, note. 

® Harper’s Dictionary of Antiquities, p. 1274. 

* Dr. Eduard Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy, pp. 99-109. Translated with 
the author’s sanction from the German, by Sarah Frances Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, 
London, 1888. Schleiermacher’s classification may be taken to illustrate the general 
method of all these arrangements, which differ more in the grouping of the dialogues 
than in the bases of separation. In Harper’s Dictionary, his three classes are described 
thus: “In the first he considers that the germs of dialectic and of the doctrine of ideas 
begin to unfold themselves in all the freshness of youthful inspiration; in the second, 
those germs develop themselves further by means of dialectic investigations respecting 
the difference between common and philosophical acquaintance with things, respecting 
motion and knowledge; in the third they receive their completion by means of an 
objectively scientific working out, with the separation of ethics and physics.” 

4 Zeller, op. cit., p. 117. 

5Op. cit., p. 119. 
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this idea. These strictly philosophical arrangements concern 
our study very little; better adapted to our purposes would be a 
classification on a literary basis. The nearest approach to such a 
classification is the system by which the dialogues, as though they 
were dramas, are grouped into trilogies and tetralogies, according 
to similarity of theme or treatment.' 

Apparently the dialogues have never been grouped strictly 
according to structure or method of presenting the ideas, but since 
such a grouping would be the most consistent with this discussion 
of their conversational value, there is no reason why it may not 
be used. They fall naturally into two groups—narrated and 
direct dialogues. The former begin with a few speeches of direct 
dialogue, serving to introduce the main conversation, which is 
related by one of the speakers. The dialogues of this type are the 
Charmides, Lysis, Protagoras, Phaedo, Symposium, Euthydemus, 
Republic, and Parmenides. Only a Plato could have employed this 
unwieldy form of oratio obliqua with the success which it attains 
in the Symposium, but even there one feels that it is an error in 
form, and that the dialogue could be read with more ease had the 
simpler method been used.2 The advantage offered by this 
method of describing the speakers and the setting of the dialogue, 
or the incidents which brought it about, probably seemed to 
Plato to outweigh the inconveniences. Yet the narrative element 
seriously detracts from the value of the dialogues as imaginary 
conversations—a species of literature which has as its leading 
characteristics directness and a sense of reality. The fact that 
some of the narrated dialogues are more interesting and more 
spirited than some of those which lack this handicap does not 
lessen the truth of the criticism but does increase one’s admiration 
of Plato’s exceptional dramatic skill. 


1 The Encyclopaedia Britannica uses a part literary, part philosophical classifica- 
tion, grouping the dialogues into eight series and explaining the relation in each case. 

* Harper’s, see “Dialogus.” Mahaffy writes thus regarding the method of indirect 
narration: “This prolonged obliqueness of construction, with its crowded infinitives, 
always appears awkward, not to speak of the dramatic absurdity of making any man 
repeat from memory a set of speeches or an intricate dialogue. This absurdity is only 
artistically tolerable where the speaker reports a conversation in which he himself 
took a leading part as in the case with Socrates in the Lysis, Charmides, and Protagoras.” 
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Another classification might be made on the basis of the rela- 
tive historical and fictitious quality of the conversations. An 
imaginary conversation, we have decided, consists in the imagined 
speech of real people. There are many critics of Plato who would 
question our right to apply this term to his dialogues, maintaining 
that Socrates is an idealization, a mere name, not a real person at 
all, as Plato presents him;! there are just as many other critics 
who would argue that in Plato’s dialogues we have the actual, 
not the imagined, conversation of real people? But these are 
the extremes of critical attitude. May we not avoid entering too 
deeply into the controversy over the historical value of Plato’s 
portrayal of Socrates, by taking a neutral position, admitting 
that here we have an actual incident, a remembered speech, or a 
genuinely noted-down bit of conversation, but there again we have 
a fancied happening, a speech based upon supposition and general 
impression, or a conversation that is consciously invented and 
attributed, because of truth to spirit, to actual personages? To 
be sure Plato was not troubled by Landor’s abhorrence of using the a 
historically recorded or remembered speeches of his characters.’ 


1 This view is presented by A. E. Taylor in his Plato (New York), pp. 31-32: q 
“If we would avoid serious errors, it is necessary always to remember that the per- | 
sonages of one of Plato’s philosophical dialogues are one and all characters in a play. 

‘Protagoras’ or ‘Gorgias’ in a Platonic dialogue, is not the historical Professor of that 

name, but a fictitious personage created by Plato as a representative of views and 

tendencies which he wishes to criticize. Mingled with traits drawn from the actual 

persons whose names these characters bear, we can often find in the picture others 

which can be known or suspected to belong to the writer’s contemporaries. And the 

same is true, though the fact is commonly forgotten, of the protagonist of the drama, 
the Platonic ‘Socrates.’ ‘Socrates’ in Plato is neither, as some of the older and more l 
uncritical expositors used to assume, the historical Socrates, nor, as is too often taken 
for granted today, the historical Plato, but the hero of the Platonic drama.” 

? John Burnet, in his Plato’s Phaedo (Oxford, 1911), takes this attitude, especially 
toward the Phaedo: “‘. . . . I cannot bring myself to believe that he (Plato) falsified 
the story of his master’s last hours upon earth by using him as a mere mouthpiece for 
novel doctrines of his own. That would have been an offense against good taste and 
an outrage on all natural piety; for if Plato did this thing he must have done it deliber- 
ately. There can be no question here of unconscious development; he must have 
known quite well whether Socrates held these doctrines or not. I confess that I should 
regard the Phaedo as little better than a heartless mystification if half the things F 
commonly believed about it were true” (Introduction, p. xii). i) 

§ Merrill, op. cit., p.118. ‘He (Landor) said of this method (of imaginary con- r 
versations) that he never put in the mouths of this speakers any words they had : 
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Plato employs not only real but often contemporary characters so 
that it is no more than reasonable to expect to find much that is 
not imagined in his dialogues, expecially since the production of 
imaginary conversations, as such, had no part in his conscious 
purpose. Doubtless at first his intention was to be as exact in 
reproducing actual conversations as possible, but as his ideas became 
more clearly formulated and as he began to extend the application 
of Socrates’ principles to realms of thought hitherto unexplored, 
instead of dropping the old method of Socratic conversation, he 
merely imagined what Socrates would have said upon these new 
subjects, could he have lived to think them out. Herein we have 
the very essence of the imaginary conversation. Finally, however, 
he had so far transgressed the bounds of Socratic reasoning that 
the device of putting his own words into the mouth of Socrates 
became an unnatural one; consequently, in the later dialogues 
Socrates is little more than a name, or at the most an idealization. 
A division upon this basis seems the one best suited to the study 
of the Platonic dialogues as imaginary conversations, and is in 
no way inconsistent with the philosophical divisions of Schleier- 
macher and other scholars. 

Having discussed the dialogues in general as to purpose and 
classification, it now remains to examine them more specifically 
with regard to their dramatic value.' When reading Plato’s 
dialogues as imaginary conversations, the feature that attracts 


actually spoken—only such as they might have spoken. Furthermore, he avoided 
placing them in the situations in which they had actually figured in life. He chose 
rather to live into their personalities until he could know what they would say and 
do under any imagined circumstances, and then to represent them in such new situa- 
tions. His aim was, then, to attain psychological rather than historical accuracy. 
Moreover, he tried to represent his speakers, not in the one light in which they are 
wont to be seen as historical personages, but also as complex human beings.” 

1 A systematic analysis of the dramatic qualities of each individual dialogue would 
be of value at this point, but it is omitted partly because of lack of space and partly 
because Hirzel’s discussions and Jowett’s analyses are so complete as to include even 
some treatment of the dramatic phase of the dialogues. The latter’s comparisons of 
the various dialogue devices employed by Plato, his ideas regarding the relation 
of history and fiction in the Platonic dialogues, and his manner of tracing the blend of 
philosophic and dramatic inspiration, could scarcely be improved upon. The purpose 
of the following brief and admittedly inadequate discussion is merely to emphasize and 
illustrate a few of the most salient traits in the dramatic work of Plato. 
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one’s attention most forcibly is the way in which the prevailing 
spirit of a dialogue suits its subject-matter, the way in which 
Plato has put real art into his philosophical writings. A distinctive 
note is given to each dialogue—the pervading sense of youth and 
beauty in Lysis, the simplicity and poetic style of Charmides, the 
vigor and marked dramatic force of Laches, the clever argumenta- 
tive spirit of Protagoras, the serene spiritual beauty of Phaedo 
combined with a sense of impending tragedy, the ironical mirth 
of Euthydemus, the dignified mature thoughtfulness of Phaedrus— 
so one might continue throughout the list, for in almost every 
dialogue the dramatic genius of Plato has created a definite mood 
which breathes life into the speakers and gives sound and expres- 
sion to their words. 

In spite of the profound philosophical thought underlying the 
conversations, Plato generally makes them sound natural and 
characteristic of the speakers. With indefatigable patience he 
reproduces the almost endless Socratic questionings by which the 
great master was wont to lead the ignorant into the mazes of 
metaphysics. Perhaps the best example of this type of conversa- 
tion is the lengthy interchange of brief leading questions and 
monosyllabic answers by Socrates and a slave boy in Meno, whereby 
the latter is brought to an understanding of geometrical figures. 
Since this passage is far too long to quote, I have selected a group 
of speeches from Charmides which, in spite of its being indirect 
dialogue, will illustrate this same method in a comparatively short 
space, considering that length is one of the leading characteristics 
of this type of conversation: 

Socrates has asked the youth to define temperance.—At first he hesitated, 
and was very unwilling to answer: then he said that he thought temperance 
was doing things orderly and quietly, such things for instance as walking in 
the streets, and talking, or anything else of that nature. ‘Ina word,’ he said, 
“T should answer that in my opinion, temperance is quietness.” 

“ Are you right, Charmides?” I said. ‘No doubt the opinion is held that 
the quiet are the temperate; but let us see whether they are right who say this; 
and first tell me whether you would not acknowledge temperance to be of the 
class of the honorable and good ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But which is best when you are at the writing-master’s, to write the 
same letters quickly or quietly ?” 
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“Quickly.” 

“And to read quickly or slowly ?” 

“Quickly again.” 

“And in playing the lyre, or wrestling, quickness or cleverness are far 
better than quietness and slowness?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And the same holds in boxing and the pancratium ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And in leaping and running, and in bodily exercises generally, quickness 
and agility are good; slowness and inactivity and quietness are bad ?” 

“That is evident.” 

“Then,” I said, “in all bodily actions, not quietness, but the greatest 
agility and quickness, is the noblest and best ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“And is temperance a good ?”’ 

gy 

“Then, in reference to the body, not quietness, but quickness will be the 
higher degree of temperance, if temperance is a good ?” 

“True,” he said. 

“And which,” I said, “is better—facility in learning or difficulty in learn- 
ing?” 

“Facility.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and facility in learning is learning quickly, and difficulty 
in learning is learning quietly and slowly ?” 

“True.” 

“And is it not better to teach one another quickly and energetically, 
rather than quietly and slowly ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘And is not shrewdness a quickness or cleverness of the soul, and not a 
quietness ?” 

“True.” 

“And is it not best to understand what is said, whether at the writing- 
master’s or the music-master’s, or anywhere else, not as quietly as possible, 
but as quickly as possible ?”’ 

“ce Yes.” 

“And when the soul inquires, and in deliberations, not the quietest as I 
imagine, and he who with difficulty deliberates and discovers, is thought 
worthy of praise, but he who does this most easily and quickly ?” 

“That is true,” he said. 

“And in all that concerns either body or soul, swiftness and activity are 
clearly better than slowness and quietness ?” 

“That,” he said, “is the inference.” 

“Then temperance is not quietness, nor is the temperate life quiet, upon 
this view; for the life which is temperate is supposed to be the good. And of 
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two things, one is true,—either never or very seldom do the quiet actions of 
life appear to be better than the quick and energetic ones: still, even if we 
admit this, temperance will not be acting quietly any more than acting quickly 
and vehemently, either in walking, talking, or anything else; nor will the 
quiet life be more temperate than the unquiet, seeing that temperance is 
reckoned by us in the class of good and honorable, and the quick have been 
shown to be as good as the quiet.” 
“T think,” he said, ‘‘Socrates, that you are right in saying that.’” 


In a passage such as this, Plato has shown us not only Socrates’ 
method but the man himself—at least in one aspect of his many- 
sided nature—the searching, thorough, but very queer, instructor 
of youth. The following realistic bit of conversation from the 
Protagoras shows Socrates in a different mood and _ illustrates 
Plato’s skill in contracting characters. The amiable but ostenta- 
tious and prolix Protagoras is the very antithesis of terse ironical 
Socrates. 


Socrates speaks: ‘“Protagoras, I have a wretched memory, and when 
anyone makes a long speech to me I never remember what he is talking about. 
As then, if I have been deaf, and you were going to converse with me, you would 
have had to raise your voice; so now, having such a bad memory, I will ask 
you to cut your answers short, if you would take me with you.” 

“What do you mean?” hesaid. “HowamItoshorten my answers? Shall 
I make them too short ?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ I said. 

“But short enough ?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“‘Shall I answer what appears to me to be short enough, or what appears 
to you to be short enough ?” 

“T have heard,” I said, “that you can speak and teach others to speak 
about the same things at such length that words never seemed to fail, or with 
such brevity that no one could use fewer of them. Please therefore, if you 
talk with me, to adopt the latter or more compendious method.” 

“Socrates,” he replied, “‘many a battle of words have I fought, and if I 
had followed the method of disputation which my adversaries desired, as you 
want me to do, I should have been no better than another, and the name of 
Protagoras would have been nowhere.’ 


A fine example of dramatic force combined with the utmost 
simplicity is offered by Criio, in which Socrates’ aged friend visits 


1 The Dialogues of Plato, translated with Analyses and Introductions by B. Jowett 
(Edition de Luxe), IV, 15. 
2 Jowett, op. cit., IV, 170. 
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him in prison. The beginning is dramatic by reason of its very 
quietness and naturalness: 

Socrates: Why have you come at thishour, Crito? It must be quite early ? 

Crito: Yes, certainly. 

Socrates: What is the exact time? 

Crito: The dawn is breaking. 

Soc.: I wonder that the keeper of the prison would let you in. 

Cr.: He knows me because I often come, Socrates; moreover, I have done 
him a kindness. 

Soc.: And are you only just come? 

Cr.: No, I came some time ago. 

Soc.: Then why did you sit and say nothing, instead of awakening me at 


once ? 
Cr.: Why, indeed, Socrates, I myself would rather not have all this sleep- 


lessness and sorrow. But I have been wondering at your peaceful slumbers, 
and that was the reason why I did not awaken you, because I wanted you to 
be out of pain. I have always thought you happy in the calmness of your 
temperament; but never did I see the like of the easy, cheerful way in which 


you bear this calamity. 
Soc.: Why, Crito, when a man has reached my age he ought not to be 


repining at the prospect of death.’ 


Socrates is not the only character who is made real to us in 
Plato’s dialogues. In a few brief speeches a minor character is 
often revealed with surprising distinctness. How clearly the 
following passage makes manifest the sophistic egoism of Euthy- 
phro! 

Socrates: Good heavens, Euthyphro! and have you such a precise knowl- 
edge of piety and impiety, and of divine things in general, that, supposing 
the circumstances to be as you state, you are not afraid that you may be doing 
an impious thing in bringing an action against your father ? 

Euthyphro: The best of Euthyphro, and that which distinguishes him, 
Socrates, from other men, is his exact knowledge of all these matters. What 
should I be good for without that ? 

Socrates: Rare friend! I think that I cannot do better than be your 
disciple, before the trial with Meletus comes on.’ 


The characteristic tone of the Greek rhapsody is caught to 
perfection in these speeches from Jon: 

Socrates has just suggested to Ion that he praises Homer not by art but 
by divine inspiration. 

1 Jowett, ITI, 137. 

* Jbid., III, so. 
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Ion: That is good, Socrates; and yet I doubt whether you will have elo- 
quence to persuade me that I praise Homer only when I am mad and possessed, 
and if you could hear me speak I am sure that you would never think that. 

Soc.: I should like very much to hear you read, but not until you have 
answered a question which I have to ask. On what part of Homer do you 
speak well ?—not surely about every part ? 

Ion: There is no part, Socrates, about which I do not speak well, of that 
I can assure you. 

Soc.: Surely not about things in Homer of which you have no knowledge? 

Ion: And what is there of which Homer speaks of which I have no knowl- 
edge ?? 

As one reads a dialogue of Plato, one’s mind often wanders far 
from the printed page; indeed, this happens so frequently that there 
is created a feeling of difficulty in concentrating the attention on 
the dialogues, which inclines one to criticize Plato for inability to 
retain his readers’ thoughts, until suddenly it dawns upon one with 
startling illumination that in this very characteristic lies Plato’s 
greatest art. The remarkable power of provoking individual 
thought is the element of the Platonic dialogues in which they 
excel all other imaginary conversations.? The contrasting of 
characters also is a notable feature of the work. In most cases 
the contrast is made between Socrates and those with whom he 
speaks. This device is used to excellent advantage when the 
clear-thinking ironical Socrates converses with men representative 

1 Jowett, IV, 277. 

* All critics, I find, do not agree with me in giving so favorable an interpretation to 
the mind-wandering tendency induced by reading Plato. Among these is Mahaffy, 
who declares it to be an undoubted fact “that this great author is far more talked 
about and lauded to the skies, than honestly read, and that even diligent scholars 
find it a task to read a dialogue of Plato honestly through. Very often the questions 
and answers are minute and trivial, containing no further interest than the persistent 
assertion of the importance of the search after truths assuch. Often, again, the points 
made by Socrates are sophistical and unsound, and we feel annoyed that Plato will 
not let the respondent give him the true and embarrassing reply. .. . . Even all the 
literary skill and nameless charm of Plato’s style cannot conceal from us the fact that 
his dialogues are tedious in the minuteness and elaboration of their conversations. 
This will be admitted by any candid reader of Plato who does not belong to the scholas- 
tic trade-union which thinks that all great Greeks are to be lauded as perfect, and 
that even the mildest detraction is to be set down as want of taste, or want of real 
appreciation or of sympathy for the classics. Verily the merits of such an author as 
Plato do not need to be supported by a suppression of his weaker points.” Jowett, 
however, says nothing to contradict my statement; he remarks that “the dialogues 
themselves manifest beyond possibility of mistake the design of compelling the reader, 
by their peculiar form, to the independent origination of thoughts” (I, lv). 
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of distinct types, such as the easily cornered Protagoras, the con- 
ceited enthusiastic Ion, or ingenuous youths like Charmides, 
Lysis, or Menexenus. It is one of the marks of his genius that 
every character in the dialogues is a distinct personality, no two 
having precisely the same attitude or type of mind.'! Nor has 
Plato failed to give us, in the dialogues taken as a whole, a vivid 
impression of the many-sided Greek life of his own day and of an 
earlier day as well. So imperceptibly is this impression fostered 
that the reader is often quite unconscious of its influence.* 

It is difficult to summarize, in a sentence or two, Plato’s con- 
tribution to the development of the imaginary conversation, for, as 
Hirzel suggests,’ in the range of his dialogues—from the highly 
realistic conversations whose aim is the lifting of the Silenus mask 
from Socrates’ personality, to the profound discussions in which 
the dramatic form is crushed under the burden of the thoughts— 
we can find this literary form used for every possible purpose. 
Plato was blessed with not only profound intellectual development 
but also artistic gifts of a high order, a combination that is essential 
to the realization of all the possibilities of the imaginary conversa- 
tion. Had Plato extended the scope of his character delineations 
as widely as did Landor, that is, had he gone outside the Socratic 
circle, and had he placed the dramatic interest foremost rather than 
making it secondary to the philosophic, undoubtedly, because of his 
superior genius, he would have farexcelled Landor. Asit is, however, 
we must accord to Landor a higher place as a writer of imaginary 
conversations; hundreds of men and women talk to us from his 
pages, as opposed to the score or more whom Plato causes to speak. 

1 Jowett, op. cit., I, 18. 

? Burnet, op. cit., pp. xxxii-xxxiv. “We must note certain positive features 
which show that Plato was not only a realist in his character-drawing but also had a 
strong sense of historical perspective and a genuine feeling for historical values.— 
Like the great dramatist he was, Plato has transported himself back to the age of 
Pericles and the age of Alcibiades, and portrayed them as they seemed to the men 
who lived in them, not as they must have appeared to his contemporaries and to 
himself, when the glamour of the great time had passed away. . . . . It seems to me 
that the reason why P!ato’s power of transporting himself back to an earlier time has 
been met with such scant recognition is just the success with which he has done it. 
As we read him, we hardly realize that he is calling up a time which was passing away 
when he himself was a boy.” 

* Hirzel, op. cit., I, 175. 
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CICERONIAN AFTERTHOUGHTS 


By Evan T. SacE 
University of Pittsburgh 


Among the minor tragedies of existence there is one that 
occurs sooner or later to every one of us. Today I read a paper 
or I respond to a toast or I engage in a debate; tomorrow there 
will inevitably come to my mind the decisive argument, the bril- 
liant epigram, the crushing retort that would have made my feeble 
effort a complete success if I had thought of it in time. But if 
I be well advised, having made my speech today, I shall wait 
until tomorrow’s inspirations have arrived before I write it out, 
I shall incorporate them in my manuscript, and posterity will 
never know the difference. I have sometimes wondered how 
much of Cicero’s success in his various altercations was due to 
the fact that he had in this way the last word. 

I am concerned today with a similar problem, though on a 
somewhat larger scale. In a recent paper' I called attention to a 
discrepancy between Cicero’s conduct in a certain particular and 
his later descriptions of that conduct, and suggested an explana- 
tion. Now I wish to add some further examples of the same kind, 
and to elaborate the explanation. 

Few things in Cicero’s life have been so much discussed, and 
with such different results, as his political position before his 
election to the consulship. I shall not go into the details of the 
debate, because almost universally one fault has been committed: 
students have failed to see that an analysis that would be true of 
one period of Cicero’s life may not apply at all to another time, 
while the evidence drawn from one group of Cicero’s works may 
contradict that derived from another. Scholars have been 
altogether too much inclined to draw their conclusions from 
evidence of one kind or from one time. We are accustomed to 
think that the letters afford the best testimony to Cicero’s real 
opinions, but for this purpose they fail us, as there are few letters 
of earlier date than the consular campaign, and letters of a later 


! The Senatus Consultum Ultimum, C. W. XIII, 185 ff. 
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date can not be trusted. Tyrrell and Purser (Correspondence of 
Cicero, I? 8 ff.), in their attempt to prove that Cicero “never 
coquetted with democracy” refer to his warning (Cluent. 139) 
against taking as real expressions of opinion his statements in his 
legal orations, and therefore conclude that there is nothing to be 
inferred from the fact that he attacked Verres and defended 
Roscius and Cornelius and thought of defending Catiline. But 
Cicero’s warning against accepting his public utterances occurs 
in a public utterance, and therefore impeaches itself. I am 
however willing to balance, for the present, the prosecution of 
Verres and the defence of Fonteius, the attacks on Catiline and 
the defence of Sulla and Caelius. There still remains, however, 
a substantial body of evidence indicating that before the consular 
campaign of 64 B.C. Cicero belonged to the democratic party. 
This evidence, briefly stated, is as follows: (1) In the letter in 
which he speaks of defending Catiline (Aé#t. 1.2.1) he calls 
Catiline his competitor and the use of the word shows that the 
orator was thinking of politics and the practical advantage of 
having Catiline under obligations, i.e., of making political capital 
out of the trial. (2) Cicero was an eques, and the traditional 
policy of that order, since the time of C. Gracchus, had been anti- 
senatorial. It would have been natural for Cicero to follow 
that policy in his younger days. (3) Cicero’s youthful enthu- 
siasm for his fellow-townsman Marius, expressed later also in his 
poem on the great democrat, suggests the same thing. (4) His 
support of the Manilian Law was doubtless intended, though 
he denies it, to make him co-heir with Pompey of the popular 
favor. (5) As late at least as 65 B.C. Cicero himself expected 
that the senatorial party would oppose his candidacy (Aft. 1.2.2). 
(6) The author of the Commentariolum Petitionis (4.14 and else- 
where) is sure that the nobiles will be cold toward Cicero, partly 
on account of his overtures to Pompey and partly on account of 
his novitas, and recommends that Cicero use every means to 
overcome this prejudice. If this is a genuine work of Q. Cicero, 
as many scholars believe (Tyrrell and Purser among them), its 
evidence is practically conclusive; if not, its value will depend 
on the date and the authorship of the work. An examination 
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of these questions is impossible here. (7) Sallust (Cat. 23) says 
that the senators were not well-disposed toward Cicero, but 
finally came to support him as the best of a poor lot of candidates, 
to beat Catiline, though they thought that the consulship would 
be polluted by the election of a movus homo. These facts, con- 
verging as they do, seem to me to establish the conclusion that 
down to his consulship Cicero was generally regarded as a member 
of the democratic party. Of course this general opinion may 
have been wrong, but their opportunities for observation were 
better than ours, and we may accept their conclusion. Cicero 
was of course a moderate by temperament and training. In 
later times we hear much of his admiration for the aristocratic 
state of Scipio and Laelius, but we must not date back that feeling. 
In the light of the evidence I have assembled it seems more 
likely that there is after all some political significance in his legal 
speeches, but this can not be pressed too far. (These speeches 
are considered in their political bearing by Heinze, Ciceros 
Politische Anfinge, in Abh. d. kgl. sachs. Ges. XX VII .947 ff., but 
with a different result. Heinze’s conclusions have not been 
universally accepted.) 

It is certain that from his inauguration on Cicero acted as 
the champion and spokesman of the senatorial party. As such 
he promises to restore the senatorial supremacy, and as such he 
functions in the debate over the agrarian measures of Rullus, 
in the trials of Rabirius and Murena, and in the conspiracy of 
Catiline. There may be a reflection of criticism in Cicero’s 
harping in the earlier speeches of the year on such phrases as 
consul vere popularis, with which he tries to make himself and 
others believe that there had been no change in his status. 

If my account of Cicero’s political career be correct, we must 
ask how Cicero could say to himself, as he does in his poem de 
consulatu suo (quoted as an argument against his joining what 
later was known as the first triumvirate, in A#t. II.3.3): 

Interea cursus quos prima a parte iuventae 


Quosque adeo consul virtute animoque petisti, 
Hos retine atque auge famam laudesque bonorum. 


Such a claim appears to contradict all the evidence I have cited 
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regarding Cicero’s political affiliations, and therefore needs 
explanation. It should be said that few scholars have used this 
bit of rhetoric as serious argument, but as a psychological if not a 
political problem it is interesting, and as such I wish to consider 
it. I have no desire to repeat the strictures of Dio, Mommsen, 
and others, that Cicero had no political principles. He did have 
them, and they were genuine and real, but they were not always 
the same. Yet here Cicero claims that he had never wavered 
in his allegiance to the boni. Conceivably Cicero means by boni 
merely conservatives, but its use as a political technical term 
is so general that, especially in this context, there is no reason 
to take it otherwise. I differ from most scholars who recognize 
a change in Cicero’s political position in attributing to him no 
inconsistency or insincerity, and shall later attempt to justify 
my opinion. A somewhat similar situation may be seen in his 
explanation of his allegiance to Pompey and Caesar in a speech of 
54 B.C. (Planc. 93), where he says that Caesar is applauded by 
the senate cui me semper addixi. In both cases, I believe that 
Cicero was perfectly sincere, and that he believed that he was 
telling the exact truth about himself. Sometimes he must have 
realized, or have been made to remember, that the evidence con- 
tradicted his professions, and this realization, plus the recent 
convert’s missionary zeal, may explain the unnecessary brutality 
with which he treats plebeian and democratic leaders in his rhetor- 
ical and philosophical works, where political censure was out of 
place. (Among many such passages I may refer to de off. II.43; 
de sen. 11; Brut. 103; de or. 1.38; Tusc. V.55. A complete collec- 
tion of such passages will reveal some interesting things.) How 
easily Cicero could make himself believe what he wanted to believe 
may be seen in his claims that he went into exile not from any 
fear of Clodius but to avert the destruction of his country (post 
red. in sen. 11.3; de domo sua 96; etc.), and these claims, contra- 
dicted though they are by his private letters, seemed true to him 
as they were made. How highly developed was this power may be 
seen from the remark which he made to Atticus after his return: 
“cognoram enim, ut vere scribam, te in consiliis mihi dandis nec 
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fortiorem nec prudentiorem quam me ipsum” (A#t. IV.1.1), and 
perhaps frankness here as elsewhere verges on insult. 

Before passing on, I wish to repeat my statement that I 
charge Cicero with no inconsistency or insincerity. The sin- 
cerity of his later belief in an aristocratic, if not an oligarchic, 
state may be seen not only in the pictures of the ideal common- 
wealth which he paints in the de republica and elsewhere, but 
concretely in his choice of members of the Scipionic circle as 
interlocutors in his political dialogues, in his debate whether the 
tribunate had really been a good thing for Rome (de /egg. III. 
19 ff.), in the longing for the past seen in the Somnium Scipionis 
and elsewhere, and in his proposal to Pompey for an alliance 
between them after the fashion of Laelius and Scipio (Fam. V.7.3). 
Zielinski (Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte’ 5 ff. and elsewhere) 
maintains that Cicero derived his political ideas from the circle 
of Scipio, and for a later period this is true, but hardly for his 
earlier years, though as Heinze well points out (op. cit. 949), 
the ideal of patriotism may well have been transmitted thus to 
Cicero through Scaevola. 

A somewhat similar change may be seen in his relation with the 
Atticists. Cicero himself admits that his style in youth had 
been excessively redundant and strained, though he hastens to 
add that his sojourn in Rhodes had cured him entirely of those 
faults (Brut. 316). This was evidently not admitted by every- 
one: Quintilian (XII.10.12 ff.) says that even some of Cicero’s 
contemporaries dared to say that he was “‘unduly turgid, Asiatic, 
redundant, too much given to repetition and frigid witticism, 
feeble, diffuse and even effeminate,’ and Tacitus (Dial. 18) 
quotes similar criticisms originating with Brutus and Calvus, 
and therefore orthodox Atticist doctrine. Cicero himself feared 
that Atticus, influenced by his own name, would prefer for one 
purpose a more “Attic” style than that of Cicero (Att. XV.1 b.2). 
Cicero sometimes thinks of himself as belonging to the Rhodian 
school, which represents a reaction from the extreme Asianism, 
with Hyperides as chief model (Sandys, Orator, xliii). But never- 
theless he approves many of the distinctive features of the Asiatic 
style; so, for instance, he says that the Asiatic orators are “non 
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contemnendi quidem, nec celeritate nec copia, sed parum pressi 
et nimis redundantes” (Brut. 51), and Hierocles and Menecles are 
“minime contemnendi; etsi enim a forma veritatis et ab Atticorum 
regula absunt, tamen hoc vitium compensant vel facultate vel 
copia” (Orator 231), and Cicero once complimented his rival 
Hortensius on the possession of these same qualities (Quinct. 8). 
It is obvious that Cicero regarded copia as the indispensable 
qualification of an orator, and was proud of his own powers in 
that direction (A#. XII.52.3). The standard by which Cicero is 
judging the Asiatic orators is of course Atticism, but he is clearly 
very charitable toward the qualities he mentions. Whatever 
his feeling toward Atticism, jeers at contemporary Atticists 
(Cicero would have called them pseudo-Atticists) are common. 
Thus he speaks of their inability to hold an audience and of their 
ignorance of what Atticism really means (Brut. 289; Tusc. I1.3 
and see below). 

Despite this friendly attitude, theoretical and practical, 
toward Asianism, despite the admission of a youthful tendency 
toward the Asiatic style, we find Cicero in later life maintaining 
that he was, and apparently that he always had been, an Atticist. 
This enables him to turn the tables on his critics by showing that 
what they claimed, he had, and that what they had was merely 
a spurious imitation of the genuine. The process by which he 
arrives at this result is briefly this: bene dicere and Altice dicere 
may be regarded as synonyms. As Demosthenes is the greatest 
of the Attic orators, Atticism, says Cicero (de opt. gen. or. 13) is 
the imitation of Demosthenes. Oratorical greatness consists in 
the mastery of all of the three styles (Orator 101). Lysias and 
presumably his Roman imitators could use only the plain; 
Demosthenes could command them all, but the illustration that 
follows is taken not from the orations of Demosthenes but from 
those of Cicero himself. Cicero’s claim is therefore that he is 
genuinely and in the best sense of the term an Atticist, and we 
may believe that the claim was sincerely made. When he was 
writing these essays (the purpose of the de oratore being debated, 
I have left it out of account), his career as an orator must have 
seemed to have come to an end, and once more his profession in 
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the present seems not to coincide with his practice in the past. 
Shall we say that Cicero was trying to mislead or to put the 
burden of proof on his Atticist critics by making them justify 
their claims to the possession of Atticism? The latter seems 
more nearly true. The later rhetorical works are of course 
partly controversial in character, but they display not only a 
defensive strategy, but also an offensive, in the claim that the 
real Atticism was that of Cicero, and not that of Brutus and 
Calvus. This is of course a quibble, but it seems clear that 
Cicero thought of himself as an Atticist, despite the evidence and 
the general belief to the contrary. 

I am now ready to offer my explanation of the psychological 
phenomena I have been describing. Cicero had the kind of mind 
that not only permitted him but compelled him to believe what 
he wanted to believe. I repeat that this is no evidence of incon- 
sistency, insincerity or instability of character. I see no sign of 
these qualities in his claim that he had followed the conservative 
path prima a parte iuventae. Cicero always saw things in their 
relation to himself. Whatever was most comfortable or con- 
venient for him to believe was for the time being the truth, and 
this faculty seems to me to explain many of the apparent incon- 
sistencies with which Cicero is charged. He could make himself 
believe that he had done what he later came to wish that he had 
done, and could base his subsequent conduct on that imagined 
behavior. 

We are all familiar with Cicero’s sensitiveness and his 
dependence on an atmosphere of pleasantness and approval. A 
student of physiognomy might easily find signs of this in his fea- 
tures. Equally familiar is his tendency to magnify that which 
was his and to depreciate that which was another’s. It was then 
natural that he should wish and try to create this atmosphere of 
approval. He began, equally naturally, with himself, and thanks 
to his gift of accepting the second thought as his first, he had 
little difficulty in convincing himself that he was right. But his 
consciousness that there were other opinions, and his desire that 
other people should agree with him, would make him insist all the 
more upon the perfect reasonableness of his own position. The 
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very insistence would strengthen him in his opinion, until finally 
there was no room left for doubt. So often, for example, did he 
proclaim to himself, and perhaps to others, his loyalty to the 
conservative cause that he made himself at least believe that he 
had never had any other opinion. Vires adquirit eundo might be 
said of more things than rumor. The process I have described was 
an unconscious one. I see no attempt or desire to deceive any one 
or to falsify the record. Ifthereis any deception, it was of himself, 
but innocently and unconsciously accomplished. The ability 
to hypnotize one’s self may be a weakness, but it is no crime. 
Perhaps Caesar could not have done it, but we are dealing with 
another person and another type of mind and imagination, and 
part of the charm of Cicero is the fact that he is Cicero. It is 
natural enough to grow more conservative with increasing age, 
and it is equally natural to fail to recognize the change and to 
refuse to admit it. With all his self-consciousness and vanity, 
Cicero is natural. 

Daudet tells us that in southern France the sun has a peculiar 
property. Not only can it magnify things that really exist, 
making a little bush into a mighty tree, but it can even render 
visible things that have no existence at all. In illustration he 
cites the case of a Provencal who was awaiting a consular appoint- 
ment in interior China. He would tell his friends how the Tartars 
would come down on his post, and how then he would run up 
the consular flag and then bang! bang! out of the windows upon 
the Tartars! As he told the story over and over, each time 
with greater vividness and minuteness of detail, insensibly a 
transformation in his narrative occurred, until finally he told not 
how he would do these things, but how he had done them, despite 
the fact that he had never set foot outside his native land! Far 
be it from me to suggest that this amiable and imaginative gentle- 
man was a liar. The simple fact is that the combination of 
temperament and environment was too strong for him, converting 
future tenses into past, and making him believe that he had done 
what he wished hehaddone. So too with Cicero, the combination 
of temperament and environment made Cicero believe that it was 
the senate and not the consul that executed Catiline’s associates; 
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that he had always been a true Atticist; that he had always been 
devoted to the cause of the senate; and that he had gone into 
exile not from personal fear but to save the state. These claims, 
unwarranted as they may seem to less interested observers, were 
frank and genuine expressions of Cicero’s opinion. He had the 
kind of mind that compelled him to think and say that he had 
done what he later came to wish that he had done, to accept his 
second thought as his first thought, and his afterthought as the 
only thought that he had ever had. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION: 
STUDIES IN CONTENT 


By W. L. Carr, Mason D. Gray, W. V. McDurrer, ANDREW F. WEstT 


The Classical Investigation now being conducted by the 
American Classical League with the support of the General 
Education Board has developed very rapidly since the original 
announcement in the October number of the Classical Journal. 
Its ramifications have become so numerous and the number of 
collaborators so extensive that it is impossible in the present 
article to do justice to all of its phases. Accordingly this survey 
will be limited to a description of the content studies now under 
way in connection with the investigation. 

It will be recalled that in the Preliminary Report the question 
is raised in connection with each objective, ““What measures 
should be taken as to content, method and preparation of teachers 
to secure a better attainment of that particular objective?” It 
has been obvious from the beginning that without waiting for 
the completion and analysis of the tests to furnish evidence there 
were certain content studies and inquiries needed to supply the 
basis for a more scientific attack upon some of the objectives and 
thus provide the data necessary to enable teachers or textbook 
writers to emphasize those particular objectives which seem 
especially desirable for the various school communities. In per- 
suance of that purpose content studies are now in progress relating 
to the vocabulary, syntax and inflections to be taught and the 
authors to be read. 

One of the content studies is being conducted by Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University. [Its 
purpose is to determine what Latin vocabulary is most important 
for the purpose of interpreting the largest number of English 
words derived from Latin, both those that are presumably familiar 
to the pupils at the point where the study of Latin is begun, and 
those that are unfamiliar. The only scientific way of determining 
this is by a word count analagous to that conducted by Dr. 
Lodge on the relative value of Latin words on the basis of fre- 
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quency of occurrence in the Latin authors read. The German 
“Thesaurus” represents another very ambitious project of this 
type. With the cooperation of Dr. Thorndike the committee 
hopes to determine the 25,000 words most important in the Eng- 
lish language by means of a word count based upon Encyclopedia 
Britannica and contemporary books and magazines. The prob- 
lem will involve the counting of the occurrences in about three 
million running words. 

The work is organized in such a way that each collaborator 
has fifteen installments to analyze, each requiring about two hours 
work. About two hundred teachers are now engaged in this 
enterprise. Dr. A. S. Perkins, of the Dorchester High School, 
Boston, Dr. Arthur W. Howes of the Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Clyde R. Jeffords of the Newton High School, 
New York City, are the representatives of the committee in organ- 
izing this enterprise. With the exception of one group located in 
Kansas City and a few individual teachers in different parts of 
the country the collaborators all reside within a short distance of 
New York City. New York City is undertaking to furnish a 
quota of 100, Philadelphia of 60, Boston of 40, and New York 
State outside of New York City 50. It is hoped that this count 
will be completed by April. 

Another group of teachers centering around Indiana Univer- 
sity under the direction of Professor Stout, head of the department 
of Latin, and of Dr. H. L. Smith, head of the department of Edu- 
cation, is already at work analyzing the results of this study. 
Assuming that the 10,000 words in Dr. Thorndike’s ““Word Book,” 
already published, will in any case fall within the first 25,000, 
graduate students are now analyzing this material to determine 
what the Latin words are that explain the largest number of 
English derivatives and to determine the relative proportion of 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek in each successive thousand. As 
the new material is provided by Dr. Thorndike’s study, this 
analysis will continue. 

A necessary corollary of this problem is the determination of 
which of these English words are probably familiar to a pupil 
beginning Latin at the seventh or eighth or ninth grade and there- 
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by furnish an apperceptive basis for learning the Latin vocabulary, 
and what words are probably unfamiliar at the same points and 
thereby furnish the proper material for study by Latin pupils. 
It is obvious, for example, that the Latin element in English is 
relatively far more important from the pedagogical point of view 
at the beginning of the seventh, eighth or ninth grades thanit is 
in the English language as a whole, since a large proportion of the 
Anglo-Saxon element has already been mastered during the earlier 
years. 

Another content study closely related to this is the construc- 
tion of a derivative lexicon by the teachers of Chicago and vicinity 
under the direction of Professors Charles H. Beeson and Arthur J. 
Bonner of the University of Chicago and A. W. Smalley of the 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago. The new English Oxford 
Dictionary is the basis for this study. It has been divided up 
into convenient sections and about one hundred teachers will 
make a thorough analysis of the entire dictionary. The results 
of this cooperative study will be organized in the form of a lexicon 
with the Latin words arranged alphabetically, and all of the Eng- 
lish derivatives from each word listed beneath it. It is hoped to 
combine with this material the results of Dr. Thorndike’s study 
and to have the Latin element in the 25,000 words indicated by 
special type. This analysis will also include the Greek element. 
Incidentally, we shall have as a result of this study the first authori- 
tative analysis of the elements entering into the English language. 

Another content study involving vocabulary is also under way 
at Wisconsin under the direction of Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, director 
of the School of Education with the cooperation of the Romance 
Department and groups of French teachers throughout the coun- 
try. Its purpose is to determine what Latin words are most 
valuable for the interpretation of the most important words in 
the Romance languages. Here also a word count is under way to 
determine the most important French words. On this basis it 
will be a comparatively easy matter to determine the application 
values of the Latin vocabulary to the Romance languages. 

The actual Latin in use today is the object of another content 
study which is being directed by Miss Frances E. Sabin of the 
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University of Wisconsin with the aid of three graduate students 
and about one hundred and fifty collaborating teachers each of 
whom is analyzing in detail the actual Latin occurring in a con- 
temporary book or magazine. 

Closely associated with this study is another also being directed 
by Miss Sabin with the assistance of about one hundred collabora- 
tors for the purpose of determining the extent and relative fre- 
quency of references to classical ideas in contemporary books 
and magazines. 

Dr. B. R. Buckingham and W. L. Coxe of Ohio State Univer- 
sity are initiating another content study in the field of spelling for 
the purpose of determining what Latin words will assist most in 
encouraging correct spelling of the English words derived from 
Latin. They are also compiling a list of the actual English words 
most susceptible to assistance in this respect. 

In the field of syntax a very important content study is now 
in progress under the combined direction of Dr. W. W. Charters 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, and Dr. Evan 
T. Sage, head of the Latin department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. This study involves an analysis of the grammatical errors 
made by high school pupils in connection with tests given previ- 
ously by Dr. Charters and similar tests being given in the course 
of this investigation. It is hoped that this inquiry will provide 
the data necessary to enable teachers who wish to emphasize 
this aspect of their work to make a much more valuable contri- 
bution to the pupils’ mastery of English grammar than has here- 
tofore been possible. 

Several content studies dealing with the larger aspects of the 
Latin course are under way. The committee desires to open up 
afresh the entire question as to the content of the course as a 
whole. A group of about fifty men and women has been invited 
to study this problem, and, using to the fullest extent the results 
of the tests under way, to prepare for submission to the Committee 
early next year their well considered judgment as to what should 
be the first connected Latin reading in the course, when it should 
be begun, and what Latin authors and how much should be read 
during each year of the four-year and six-year courses in Latin. 
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Recognizing that in some parts of the country a two-year 
Latin course is an established fact, the Committee has asked Dr. 
B. L. Ullman of the University of Iowa to inquire carefully into 
the sentiment of teachers of Latin, English and education as to 
what should be the content of such a course, in order to make it 
both complete in itself and at the same time an adequate basis 
for the work of later years in high school or college. 

The Committee is convinced from a study of the literature of 
the subject that some conception of the larger historical and 
cultural lessons implicit in the authors at present read should be a 
normal product of the course. Two studies dealing with these 
problems are now in progress. One of these is concerned with the 
larger historical implications in Caesar of which pupils should 
become conscious. Dr. S. B. Davis of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Pittsburgh and Dr. E. T. Sage of the same 
institution are now conducting an inquiry to determine the con- 
sensus of opinion among teachers of Latin as to precisely what 
these larger implications are. They will then attempt to find out 
by the use of tests to what extent they are at present actually 
grasped by pupils, and consider means for improvement in this 
respect. 

Miss Barbara M. Hahn of Springfield High School, Mass., 
with the cooperation of Dr. Alan Abbott of Columbia University, 
is engaged in a study of the literary elements in Virgil, first, to 
determine what literary qualities secondary school pupils may 
reasonably be expected to appreciate or be taught to appreciate; 
and secondly, to determine by means of tests what growth in 
such appreciation actually occurs, and finally, to consider what 
constructive measures should be taken to secure better results. 

The Committee desires to take this opportunity to express 
to each of the more than 1,000 teachers who are now collaborating 
in various content studies its keen appreciation of their personal 
sacrifices and to assure them that full and individual recognition 
of every contribution will be made in the final report. 

There is another important result at which the committee is 
aiming in promoting these cooperative studies. The concep- 
tion of cooperative research is one that has been in the main 
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conspicuous by its absence in American education, although it 
has been long since accepted as a most valuable medium of scien- 
tific study in England and Germany, as the “‘Thesarurus” project 
indicates. The Committee hopes through such cooperative proj- 
ects as this not only to secure certain results themselves of great 
intrinsic value, but also to leave the conception of cooperative 
research as one of the permanent fruits of the survey. Once able 
to unite on projects of any type, our ability to mobilize our 
resources for advancing our interests in the coming years will be 
vastly increased. 

The next article in this series of “Reports of Progress’’ will 
describe the controlled experiments which are either in progress or 
in preparation. This phase of the investigation constitutes with- 
out question the most difficult part of the committee’s program, 
and it is the most valuable instrument for determining what 
constructive recommendations as to methods and content should 
be made. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is properly news— 
occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances 
of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate editors 
named above.] 


Arkansas 

Little Rock—The Foreign Language Section of the Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting Thursday, November 10th, 
in the Frame Gymnasium of the Little Rock High School. An unusually 
large number were in attendance, and showed much interest in the program, 
which was as follows: ‘“‘Sanity in First Year Latin,” Professor D. P. Holmes, 
Henderson-Brown College, Arkadelphia; “Problems in Teaching Elementary 
French,” Professor James Kessler, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
“Some Points of Emphasis in Teaching Latin,” Professor H. W. Kamp, 
Hendrix College, Conway; “Problems in Teaching Second Year French,” 
Miss Myrtle Charles, High School, Little Rock; ““Meeting Varying Abilities 
in Latin,” Miss Hazel Murray, High School, Little Rock; “A Summer in 
Mexico City: The Spanish Teacher’s Opportunity,”’ Miss Ada Jane Harvey, 
Arkansas State Normal, Conway. 

Feeling that the Foreign Language Section was attempting to cover too 
much ground and that the interests of both Ancient and Modern Language 
teachers would be promoted better by separate organizations, a petition 
was made to the authorities of the State Association for separate sections to 
meet at different times next year and after. The teachers of the Classics 
met at once and organized, electing Mr. H. W. Kamp, of Hendrix College, 
president, and Miss Olive Chandler, of the West Side Junior High School, 
Little Rock, secretary. Much interest was manifest in the Classical Survey 
now under way. 


Colorado 

Boulder—The activities of the Classical Club of the University of 
Colorado for the past year may be summarized as follows: two papers on 
Tibullus and the Corpus Tibullianum; a program on Alcaeus and Anacreon 
with the recital in Greek of the more important fragments; an illustrated 
lecture on Crete by Dean Hellems; a dramatization of Plato’s Republic, 
Book I in translation; scenes from Plautus’s Captives; and lastly, a Greek 
Symposium with all the necessary accessories. The guests at the symposium 
reclined on couches; slaves brought in tables laden with Greek articles of food; 
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garlands, grape juice served from a wreath-decked bowl, libations, and a flute 
player all helped to make up the ancient scene. Each guest contributed to 
the program, some with speeches on Socrates, some with Greek riddles, others 
with the recitation of old Greek banquet songs. One played on the lyre, 
another sang one of the Delphic hymns with its Greek music. A pantomime 
of the Judgment of Paris and a beautiful solo dance by a girl with Grecian 
features completed the entertainment. 


Iowa 

Des Moines.—The annual banquet of the State Hellenic Society was held 
at Drake University in November. Professor Ullman presided and intro- 
duced the speaker, Professor Edward Capps of Princeton, who spoke on 
present conditions in Greece. 

At the State Teachers’ Association in November over a hundred enthusi- 
astic Latin teachers met for the annual Round Table. Professor C. N. 
Smiley of Grinnell presided. This was the program: “Our Latin-English 
language,” Professor Ullman, Iowa City; “Objectives in a four year Latin 
course,’ Wilma Rayburn of Ames, and Effie Maytag of Boone; “A reference 
library for high school Latin,” F. H. Potter; “Translations and the direct 
method,” Professor Frank I. Merchant, Cedar Falls. 

Iowa City.—Professor Edward Capps recently lectured on Greek Comedy 
before the graduate students of the State University. 


Connecticut 

New London.—On the evening of November 19, 1921, the Menaechmi of 
Plautus was presented at Connecticut College for Women by students of the 
Latin classes in the original Latin. The admission price was fifty cents, the 
scenery and costumes were specially designed and made for the performance. 
The expenses were heavy, yet the interest which had been aroused by students 
and members of the faculty was such that not only were expenses met but a 
substantial amount cleared for the college endowment fund. Guests came 
from colleges and schools throughout the state and even outside and were 
entertained in the various dormitories. The college paper commented very 
favorably on the undertaking and pronounced it distinctly worth while, 
although the editorial board is not composed of students who are personally 
interested in Latin. The local paper had also favorable comments only, and 
its headlines announced “Value of Ancient Drama Demonstrated.” A sim- 
plified and somewhat abbreviated version of the play in Latin had been 
prepared, mimeographed and circulated among students and faculty before 
the performance, and the story of the play in English had been published in 
the college paper the week before. The majority of the audience seemed to 
follow the action easily, and applause and laughter were frequent. The value 
of the work to the students taking part was unquestionably very great, and 
seemed to the teachers concerned to warrant more attention to the oral use 
of Latin, and the future presentation of other comedies in Latin. 
Illinois 

Alton.—There was given not long ago at Shurtleff College a dance- 
visualization of a Greek Myth. The presentation was given under the 
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direction of Professor Paul Benrimo, Professor of Greek and Latin at that insti- 
tution. The performance was not a Greek play but simply a dance-visualiza- 
tion of ‘the dramatic elements in the story of Alpheus and Arethusa as they 
appear in the Metamorphoses of Ovid. The selection concerned was a trans- 
lation by Professor Benrimo. The girls who were in the cast were under the 
direction of Mrs. Wood who is in charge of the Physical Culture for Women 
at the College. The emotions of the characters, such as the fear and flight 
of Arethusa, the hot pursuit of Alpheus, Arethusa’s cry for aid, her rescue 
and concealment by Diana and her subsequent transformation, were por- 
trayed by the girls in their dancing. The concealment of Arethusa by the 
clouds and the intermingling of the waves were most successfully depicted 
by the performance of the actors. 

A noteworthy feature of the affair was the fact that the music was 
especially well selected. The nymphs’ dance in honor of Diana was done to 
the strain of the ballet-music in “Aida.” Arethusa bathed and sported in the 
stream to the accompaniment of “‘Anitra’s Dance from the Peer Gynt Suite.” 
Alpheus drew near to the shrinking and terrified Arethusa to the accompani- 
ment of the ‘Amor, amore” motif in the second Act of “Aida.’”’ The cos- 
tumes were most appropriate to the purpose. 

A large number of the townspeople as well as students watched the per- 
formance which lasted about half an hour. It was presented out in the open 
in a sunken garden about 150 by 300 feet on the campus. The performance 
was part of the commencement exercises for the year. 

Chicago.—The Chicago Classical Club held its twenty-fourth meeting at 
the Hotel Lasalle on December 10. A goodly number of members was 
present. After dinner Professor W. L. Carr, of Oberlin College, spoke on the 
Classical Survey. Professor Charles H. Beeson, of the University of Chicago, 
made a statement regarding the new Etymological Dictionary which classical 
scholars of the Chicago Club are undertaking to bring out as their contribu- 
tions to the Survey. Professor Gordon J. Lanig then spoke to the subject 
Ves quoque valeatis, this being his farewell appearance among his friends of 
the Chicago Classical Club, of which he was a charter member. 

Professor Gordon J. Lanig, for twenty-two years a member of the depart- 
ment of Latin in the University of Chicago, and chairman of the department 
since 1919, on January 1 of this year severed his connection with Chicago to 
become head of the department of Classical Literature and dean of the 
faculty of arts in McGill University at Montreal. 


Kansas 

Topeka.—By the invitation of the College of the Sisters of Bethany, the 
Latin Round Table of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association held its session, 
November fourth, in the Guild Hall on the college campus. The Round 
Table was fortunate in having present at its meeting, one of the special 
investigators of the American Classical League, Dr. Mason D. Gray, who 
spoke on the Classical Survey. After the addresses and the general discussion, 
the students composing the Phi Epsilon Classical Club of the College of the 
Sisters of Bethany, entertained the guests with the presentation of a Latin 
play, entitled Andromeda, selected from the book of Latin plays by John J. 
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Schlicher. The leading parts, King Cepheus, Queen Cassiope, Perseus and 
Andromeda, were taken by girls in the most advanced classes of the Latin 
department; while others filled the minor réles and composed the chorus 
virginum, which sang the farewell to Andromeda and the hymns to Jupiter 
and Hymen. At the close of the play, the members of the Round Table were 
the guests of Dean Marinda P. Davis in the drawing room of Wolfe Hall. 


Massachusetts 
Boston.—The first winter meeting of the Classical Club of greater Boston 


was held at the Girls’ Latin School, on Saturday, Dec. 10, in charge of the 
Committee on Sociability, Miss Mary R. Stark, chairman. After the lunch- 
eon Mr. Walter V. McDuffee of the Central High School, Springfield, spoke 
on “The Survey of the Classical Field,” explaining in detail the investigation 
now being made by Dr. Gray and Professor Carr. Mr. Willard Reed, the 
retiring president, presented the report on the questionnaire sent out by the 
Executive Committee on “Continuation Reading.” It was encouraging to 
know that the members of the Club had read so much since graduation from 
college. Vergil and Homer were the authors read by the greatest number, 
followed by Horace, Sophocles, and Aeschylus. On motion of Mr. Perkins, 
it was voted to appoint a committee of three to arrange for general reading 
of the Club. 

The following officers were elected: President, Professor A. H. Rice, 
Boston University; Vice Presidents, Dr. Fred B. Lund, Professor R. K. Hack 
of Harvard University, and Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, President of Wellesley 
Co'lege; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason of the Roxbury High School; 
Treasurer, Thorton Jenkins, Head Master of the Malden High School; Censor, 
Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School. 

Northampton.—About eighty persons attended the meetings of the 
Western Massachusetts Branch of the New England Classical Association at 
Smith College Saturday, October 29. After a brief address by President 
Neilson, who welcomed the Association to a college which has always been 
and will continue to be a supporter of the classics, the formal program was 
opened by Professor Waites of Mt. Holyoke College, who spoke of the Classi- 
cal Conference held last summer in Cambridge, England, to discuss the Prime 
Minister’s Report on the Classics in Education. In a brief sketch of the 
condition of classical studies in England she made the encouraging statement 
that the number of men studying Latin at Oxford and Cambridge has in- 
creased since the war, and that, too, in spite of the fact that short courses in 
agriculture, medicine, and law have been devised to attract returned soldiers. 
She said that the brilliance of many of the addresses and the comparative 
scarcity of “blameless but uninspired mediocrity” was the best argument 
for the studies under discussion. She was followed by Professor Duckett of 
Smith College, whose paper on ‘‘Some English Echoes of Catullus’’ called to 
the attention of the audience many delightful passages in which Carew, 
Donne, Campion, and more familiar poets of the same period imitated or 
translated the Roman poet. 

After a brief report by Miss Hadley of Springfield on the plans now afoot 
in this country for an investigation of the teaching of the classics in secondary 
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schools, the meeting adjourned to Lawrence House, where the members of the 
Association were the guests of the College at luncheon. 

The guest of honor at the afternoon session was Professor Hendrickson 
of Yale University, who gave a brief but suggestive sketch of the development 
of the satiric spirit in Greek literature, and pointed out that he meant to claim 
as characteristically Roman, not the satiric spirit, but the particular literary 
form in which a special type of satire was cast by Lucilius and Horace. The 
meeting closed with an informal account of a trip to Greece by Professor 
Wetmore of Williams College, who had found traveling in Greece wholly 
delightful in spite of political disturbances. 


Michigan 

Ann Arbor.—The fifty-third annual meeting of the American Philologi- 
cal Association was held in conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of 
America at the University of Michigan, December 28-30, 1921. The place of 
meeting proved to be favorable to an unusual attendance from the Middle 
West; but there was a considerable representation of the colleges of the 
Atlantic states, and even of New England. 

The arrangements of the local committee for the entertainment of the 
societies were most convenient and pleasant. The headquarters of the 
meetings were at the Michigan Union, which combines the advantages of a 
well-appointed hotel with the atmosphere of a college club. Most of the men 
in attendance at the meetings stayed here, and found mary opportunities for 
social reunions in the lobbies and lounge and dining-rooms before and after 
the formal sessions, which were held in the Natural Science Building of the 
University, not far away. The Committee rooms on the third floor of the 
Union were agreeable and easily accessible meeting places for official bodies 
such as the Executive Committee of the Philological Association and the 
Council of the Archaeological Institute. The women who attended the 
meetings were entertained at the attractive Betsey Barbour Residence of the 
University. 

At a joint meeting on Wednesday evening Dean John R. Effinger of the 
College of Literature, Science, and the Arts welcomed the two societies to 
the University in a speech which included a special tribute to the men who 
had taught Latin and Greek at Ann Arbor in the early days of the University. 
Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the School of American Research at Santa 
Fé, responded for the societies. The Annual Address was given by the Presi- 
dent of the Philological Association, Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel of 
the University of Pennsylvania. His subject was “New Life out of Italy and 
Greece,” and he illustrated with much humor and point the many reminders 
of Greek and Latin poetry, the many survivals of ancient custom, which the 
observant traveller, especially the traveller who is willing to leave the beaten 
track of the tourist, may still find in Mediterranean lands. This session was 
followed by a smoker for the men at the University Club and a meeting of 
the women at the Betsey Barbour Residence. 

On Thursday, after the usual separate sessions for the reading of papers, 
the societies were entertained at luncheon by the University. There was no 
formal session in the afternoon; but many were glad to see under the guidance 
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of Professor Bonner and Professor Sanders the remarkable collection of 
papyri recently acquired for the University, and now exhibited in the Library. 
Late in the afternoon many members of the societies heard a recital on the 
Frieze Memorial Organ in the Hill Auditorium. To the programme of 
another joint session of the societies in the evening papers were contributed 
from both the philological and the archaeological sides. A very pleasant 
reception was given after this meeting by the faculty of the University in the 
Betsey Barbour Residence. 

After their Friday morning sessions at Ann Arbor the members of the 
two societies took a train for Detroit, where they were the guests of the 
Detroit Society of the Archaeological Institute. After a delightful luncheon 
served at the Detroit Athletic Club the final session of the Philological Associ- 
ation was held at the Detroit Public Library. The Detroit Arts and Crafts 
Society entertained the societies at tea. Some members availed themselves 
of the opportunity to visit the collections of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
which contains distinguished paintings by old masters as well as of the 
modern schools. 

No attempt will be made here to discriminate between the degrees of 
interest of the various papers presented to the Association and the Institute. 
The stimulus which the formal programmes of such meetings may give is 
illustrated by a remark of one of the archaeologists who is giving a course in 
the history of art at one of the Eastern colleges. Not one of the papers 
given at the sessions of the Archaeological Institute, she said, had failed to 
help her in her work. 

Special thanks are due to the classical faculty of the University of 
Michigan, especially Professors Kelsey, Sanders, and Bonner, and Dr. 
Robbins, for the success of a meeting which offered not only the usual series 
of interesting papers, but somewhat unusual facilities for meeting old friends 
and for making new acquaintances in classical circles. The generous hospi- 
tality of the Detroit Society of the Institute will also be remembered with 
pleasure. 

It was announced that the next meeting of the Association will be held 


at Yale University.—S. N. D. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Dr. John M. Burnam, research professor of Latin and 
Romance paleography at the University of Cincinnati, died in Pomona, 
California, on November 21. Dr. Burnam had been staying at his sister’s 
home, where he suffered a paralytic stroke last August. Recent advices from 
Pomona indicated that his health was improving and that he expected to be 
back at the University next year to continue his studies. 
%= Professor Burnam had the largest private collection of Latin manuscripts 
and facsimile reproductions of ancient paleography in the United States. 
He was recognized as an authority not only in this branch of knowledge but 
on a number of others connected with ancient life and learning. He had 
published a number of works of interest to scholars. As a teacher, Dr. Bur- 
nam will be remembered by his students for his amazing breadth of learning, 
for his great patience with matters of detail, and for the severity of his stand- 
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ards both as to the quantity and the quality of the work which he required 
of his students. 

We may say of him as of other teachers: He was an inspiring teacher— 
laborious and faithful in the task of instruction; hundreds of students loved 
him, honor his memory and are thankful for his guidance. Yet his chief con- 
cern was not in the teaching of the multitude nor in their applause. He 
taught with the hope that among his many disciples he might find at least 
one to renounce the world for the cause of the ancient learning and blaze new 
pathways through some of the uncharted regions of classical antiquity. 

He was above all things a student—less interested in disseminating tradi- 
tional knowledge than in opening up new fields of study and presenting the 
world with series of facts unknown before. In preparing for his work he not 
only mastered in full detail the ancient classical languages, the Romance 
dialects and classical philology, but had acquired a thorough speaking knowl- 
edge of most of the modern tongues heard on the European continent. At 
one period of his life he learned a new language every year.—H. L. S. 


Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City.—Miss Jessie D. Newby, of the Oklahoma High School 
writes: The first opportunity of conference for several years was offered the 
Latin teachers of Oklahoma at the Annual Educational Association. The 
large attendance of college and high school teachers demonstrated such 
interest that provision for future conference was demanded and a permanent 
organization was effected. Miss Dorothy Angerine of Central High School 
was elected chairman, and Miss Jessie D. Newby of Irving High School was 
made secretary. Both are of Oklahoma City. 

Several papers of real merit were presented and discussed. They included 
“Caesar and the World War,” John Moseley, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man; “First Aids to Latin Teachers,”’ Professor Otto Jeffries, Central Normal 
College, Edmond; ‘“The Value of Latinin the Study of English,’”’ Miss Frances 
Reubelt, University of Tulsa, Tulsa; and ‘Latin Club Work,” Miss Clara M. 
Metert, High School, Blackwell, Okla.” 


Oregon 

Portland.—On November 19, 1921 twenty-five Latin teachers of Port- 
land met for luncheon at Hotel Seward to get better acquainted and to arouse 
enthusiasm for the annual meeting of the Northern Section of the Classical 
Association of the Pacific States to be held at Walla Walla, Washington the 
following week. One of the pleasantest features of the luncheon was the 
presence of the City Superintendent of Schools and his two assistants. In a 
very effective talk Superintendent Grout urged the teachers to put greater 
emphasis on those phases of Latin that would make for better future citizen- 
ship and to make stronger efforts to “‘sell’’ Latin to the high school students. 

An informal meeting of the Northern Section of the Classical Association 
of the Pacific States was held at Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon on 
December 29, 1921 in connection with the meetings of the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association. Professor Frederic S. Dunn of the University of 
Oregon acted as chairman. A report of the Walla Walla meeting was given 
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by the secretary, Julianne A. Roller, and the following papers presented at 
the meeting were read by various members present: , 
1. The Work of the Classical Survey. 
2. Some Observations on High School Latin Teaching. 
Caesar non Vicit. 
. Latin in the Upper Grades. 
. The Heritage of Wisdom. 
. The Human Qualities of the Classical Gods. 
. Classical Archaeology in the Poetry of Byron. 
8. Marcus Porcius Cato. 
The Northern Section now has the largest membership of any section in 
the Classical Association of the Pacific States. The officers hope to pass the 
hundred mark this year. 
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Washington ° 
Walla Walla.—Because of an almost complete disruption of traffic due 
to severe storms, the eleventh annual meeting of the Northern Section of the 
Classical Association of the Pacific States at Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington on November 25 and 26, 1921 was not as well attended as had 
been hoped. The meeting more than made up in enthusiasm, however, 
what it lacked in numbers and was one of the very best that the Association 
has ever held. The following program was given: 
Classical Archaeology in the Poetry of Byron, Professor Thomas K. 
Sidey, University of Washington; Halo-Celtic Labials arising from Indo- 
European Labio-Velars, Professor James A. Kerns, Whitman College, Walla 
Walla; Some Observations on High School Latin Teaching, Miss Lucile 
McIntyre, High School, Walla Walla; Latin in the Upper Grades, Miss 
Lillian Lindner, High School, Walla Walla; Caesar non Vicit, Miss Amsel 
Greene, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; President’s Address, The Work of the Classi- , 
cal Survey, Professor Harold L. Axtell, University of Idaho; Plato as Artist, 
President S. B. L. Penrose, Whitman College, Walla Walla; The Oxyrhyn- 
chus Logia of Jesus, Professor W. H. Bleakney, Whitman College, Walla 
Walla; The Human Qualities of the Classical Gods, Mr. I. C. Libby, Lewis ‘ 
and Clark High School, Spokane; The Heritage of Wisdom, Mrs. Louis F. 
Anderson, Formerly Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, Hunter College, 
New York; Marcus Porcius Cato, Professor Sereno Burton Clark, University 
of Washington. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Professor Louis F. Anderson, Whitman College; Vice Presi- 
dent, Professor Sereno Burton Clark, University of Washington; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon; 
Executive Committee, Professor E. E. Ruby, Whitman College; Professor i 
James E. Malone, Gonzaga University; Professor W. P. Clark, University of 
Montana; Miss Cora Pattee, Washington High School, Portland, Oregon. 
At the business session it was decided to hold the annual meetings in 
the future consecutively at Portland, Seattle, and Spokane in connection 
with some other educational meeting and to affiliate the Classical Sections of 
| the various State Teachers’ Associations in the Pacific Northwest with the 
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Northern Section of the Classical Association of the Pacific States and con- 
sider their annual meetings as part of its regular program. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


The American Academy in Rome announces its annual competitions for 
the Fellowships in Classical Studies. There is one fellowship of the value of 
$1,000 for one year, and one of the value of $1,000 a year for two years. Resi- 
dence at the Academy is provided free of charge and board at cost. There is 
opportunity for travel in Italy and Greece. The awards are made after 
competitions, which are open to unmarried men and women, citizens of the 
United States. Entries will be received until March 1. Competitors must 
submit evidence of attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, Greek 
and Roman history and archaeology, also an ability to use German and 
French. They must also present published or unpublished papers so as to 
indicate their fitness to undertake special work in Rome. Fellows will be 
selected without examination other than the submission of the required 
papers. For application blanks and detailed circulars of information apply to 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

On Monday afternoons at 4 o’clock the following lectures were given in 
the Lecture Room of the Academy. 

November 21, “Cyrene,” Professor C. Densmore Curtis, American 
Academy; November 28, “The Earliest Men of Latium,” Professor Grant 
Showerman, University of Wisconsin; December 5, ‘“‘The Earliest Men of 
Rome,” Professor Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin. 








ints for Ceachers 


By B. L. Ullman, University of lowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin with mate- 
rial which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. Teachers are 
requested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Ullman, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general interest will be 
published in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. 
Teachers are also asked to send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with 
teaching devices, methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These will 
be published with due credit if they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 


Latin may function not merely in the field of English vocabulary but 
also in that of English grammar. We have inthe past taught a great deal of 
Latin grammar and we have drilled on it incessantly through recitation of 
rules, through questions on text and through composition. We have often 
failed, however, to make the Latin grammar as helpful for English as we 
could. I believe that it is helpful in many cases without any special effort 
of the teacher to make it so: we have all heard pupils say that they never 
understood English grammar until they had studied Latin. But we can 
increase the amount of help and the percentage of pupils helped by careful 
attention to content and method. The former is less important, for we are 
sure to include in our teaching almost every Latin construction which has a 
bearing on English. The method is more important. The Latin construction 
and its English parallel must be studied side by side, by a comparative 
method. 

One of the things being attempted in the Classical Survey undertaken 
by the American Classical League is an experiment in teaching Latin gram- 
mar in such a way as to improve the pupil’s knowledge of the principles of 
English grammar and his ability to translate those principles into correct 
usage. I am very anxious to have teachers write me what methods they 
have found useful for this purpose, so that all information possible may be 
available for the experiment. 


Moving Pictures 

Moving pictures are now recognized educational instruments of very 
high potential value. More and more schools are providing themselves 
with the necessary equipment. It will not be long before the number will be 
as large as that of the schools equipped with stereopticons. An unfortunate 
development has hindered the rapid spread of the moving picture in the 
schools. The films used in the theatres of this country are inflammable, 
which makes them somewhat dangerous for school use, though the newer 
machines reduce the danger to a minimum. There is available, however, a 
non-inflammable (or rather, slow-burning) film, which is more expensive than 
the ordinary kind. In France, the use of the inflammable film is prohibited 
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by law, I believe. In this country some firms have used it for educational 
purposes, but in a smaller size. Teachers are warned against machines and 
films of the smaller, non-standard size for the simple reason that it is impos- 
sible to obtain a sufficient number of subjects. There are none at all in the 
Latin field. 

Producers have been chiefly concerned with professional theatres and 
have paid little attention to the educational field, which many of them do 
not understand. One result has been the loss of a large number of films 
which had served their purpose in the theatres but which in whole or in part 
would have permanent educational value. I have found it impossible to 
obtain some films I used years ago. Furthermore, some theatrical produc- 
tions contain bits of educational value which cannot be segregated and devoted 
to school use. For example, the screen version of Hall Caine’s The Eternal 
City contains some fine views of the Roman Forum, Colosseum, etc. 

I think that I was the first to point out in print the value of moving 
pictures for the teaching of Latin and Greek (in an editorial in the Classical 
Weekly, VIII [1915], 201-02). Reference may also be made to my article on 
The Latin of the Future, CLASSICAL JOURNAL, XIV, 317. Other brief references 
are Classical Weekly, XIV, 70 (by G. D. Hadzsits) and XIV, 79, 104 (by 
Charles Knapp; comments on No. 9 below). 

Subjects that are particularly helpful for use in Latin teaching are 
dramatizations of ancient stories and history, and views of places of Classical 
interest. We are just beginning to get suitable material. The dramatizations 
available at present are all professional, with the exception of the Aeneid 
picture mentioned below. In 1919 I prophesied that the Aeneid would no 
doubt soon be available in moving pictures. The prophecy was fulfilled the 
following year. The time will come when we shall have many such pictures. 

Below I give the names of such films as seem especially suitable for 
school use. If no machine is available in the school, a theatre may be rented 
or even obtained free on an afternoon or Saturday morning. For the longer 
pictures admission may be charged and a profit made for the school. A reel 
contains 1000 feet of film or less and takes twelve to fifteen minutes to run 
off. I should be grateful for additions to the list. 

1. Julius Caesar. Six reels. A biography of Caesar. Scenes in Gaul. 
2. Spartacus. Eight reels. Revolt of the slaves. 
3. Last Days of Pompeii. Six reels. From the novel by Bulwer-Lytton. 
4. Quo Vadis. Eightreels. From the novel by Sienkiewicz. Temporarily 
not available for school use because out on theatrical circuit. 
. Antony and Cleopatra. Eight reels. This is suitable for school use, 
whereas the Theda Bara Cleopatra is not. 
6. Friends, Romans and Leo. One reel. A modernized burlesque of Julius 
Caesar. Unobjectionable as a “comedy” but not highly entertaining. 
7. Cabiria. Scenario by Gabriele d’Annunzio. Third century B. C., Rome 
and Carthage. Hannibal crossingthe Alps. Siege of acity; a fine 
testudo. 
8. Theodora. From the play by Sardou. Deals with Byzantium in the 
fifth century A. D. Probably not available for school use at 
present. New. 
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9. The Descent into Avernus. Two reels. Filmed from a dramatic version 
of the sixth book of the Aeneid presented by students of the Girls’ 
High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

10. In the Days of Nero. One reel. Made in France. Nero’s attempts to 
murder Britannicus. 

11. A Grecian Vase. One reel. A sculptor dreams of “the glory that was 
Greece.” Classic dances. 

12. Mark Handy. A short burlesque of the Theda Bara Cleopatra. Said to 
be a clever and unobjectionable “comedy.” 

13. The Odyssey. Some years ago I saw a short version of the Odyssey, made 
abroad. It was good, though the titles were poorly translated. The 
Polyphemus episode was especially good. Unfortunately it is not 
available at present. Deliverance, a George Kleine film about Helen 
Keller, originally contained about 1000 feet of Homer, chiefly the 
story of Odysseus and Circe. Not now available, but Mr. Kleine 
promises to make it so later. 

14. Oresteia. Portions of the play by Aeschylus as given by students of 
Cambridge University, England. Not yet available. 

Nos. 1-5, 7, 8 are large spectacles produced in Italy and are more accurate 
archaeologically than pictures made in this country. I can recommend them 
very strongly (except No. 8 which I have not seen but which is probably 
worth while and unobjectionable) as interesting and stirring pictures which 
young and old will enjoy and as valuable media for conveying and impressing 
facts about ancient life and history. This is especially true of No. 1, which 
is of the greatest educational value and takes first place among Classical 
films. Music should be used with all of these. I have not seen No. 9 but it 
is highly commended by a number of teachers and by others, including 
Professor Knapp. I have not seen Nos. 10-14 either. 

The distributors and rental prices of the films are given below. Nos. 1-6 
are distributed by George Kleine, 116 S. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill., or 145 
W. 45th St., New York. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 rent at $25.00 per day, No. 6 at $2.50. 
But a special arrangement has been made for distributing Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 asa 
result of a successful experiment in circuiting No. 1 in Iowa schools last year 
with the cooperation of the Latin department of the University of Iowa. 
Prints of one or more of these films are being placed in one educational insti- 
tution of a state for distribution in that state at the rate, usually, of $20.00. 
Special rates are quoted for several days’ showings. In the following states 
the Extension Division of the State University may be addressed: California, 
Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah, Wisconsin. In other states the films are handled as follows: 

Mississippi: Agricultural College, C. M. Tingle. 

North Dakota: Agricultural College, Fargo, A. P. Hollis. 

Ohio: Ohio University, Athens, V. D. Hill. 

Washington: State College, Pullman, F. F. Nalder. 

Pending extension of this system the above institutions are authorized 
to ship into neighboring states. 

No. 7 is distributed by Associated First National Producers Inc., 6 W. 
48th St., New York. No. 8 is distributed by Goldwyn, No. 12 by Pathé. 
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For No. 9 address Miss Jessie Muse, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga.; rental, 
$35.00 where no admission is charged, or one-half the receipts, with a guaran- 
tee of $15.00, where admission is charged. If three or more schools in a 
certain territory can use the film in a week’s time, the charges are reduced 
to $25.00 and $10.00 respectively. Nos. 10 and 11 are distributed by the 
Atlas Educational Film Co., 1111 South Boul., Oak Park, IIl., at $1.25 each. 
Nos. 13 and 14 are not available at present, but I am negotiating for them. 
No. 14 will be brought to this country if financial arrangements can be made. 
Negotiations are also under way for views of places of Classical interest. 

Out of some fifty large photographs (8X10 in.) of scenes taken while 
Julius Caesar (No. 1) was being produced I selected twelve which seemed 
most important educationally. Some of these views are not preserved in the 
moving picture. Mr. Kleine has kindly consented to sell the set of twelve 
at cost, $1.50. They should be in every school. It is not out of place to add 
that Mr. Kleine is a warm friend of the Classics. 


Third Semester Latin 

In the December number I suggested that the beginning work be extended 
to the third semester. In the same number Professor Nutting also urged 
the adoption of this practice and mentioned its growing popularity. Just 
after I sent my material in a teacher wanted information on the.most perplex- 
ing point: what easy graded reading was available and desirable for the third 
half-year. I am free to confess that I do not think that we have met the diffi- 
culty in the best possible manner. In the meantime teachers are asked to 
give their fellow-teachers the benefit of their experience. 


Conundrums 
Where are the conundrums for which I asked in the October number? 


Nonsense Rhymes 

In the Classical Club or on other occasions a few nonsense rhymes are 
often enjoyable and even instructive. Dr. E. S. McCartney of Northwestern 
University supplies the following: 


POPULAR IN SOCIETY 


There was a young lover much prized 

Who by Thisbe was quite idolized: 
When his clothes were found bloody, 
She said in a study, 

“T think that he’s been lionized.”’ 


Latin Composition 

The idea of free composition discussed in the last issue of the “Hints” 
suggests the school Latin newspaper and other printed vehicles for the work 
of the pupils. The advantage of such vehicles is that they are an incentive 
to the students and greatly increase the interest. The disadvantage comes 
from the danger of acquiring an incorrect or unimportant vocabulary and 
peculiar syntax. 
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From the Los Angeles High School come two numbers of Nuntius, 
a small four-page paper published semi-monthly by the Classical students 
under the general direction (but without the editing) of Mr. Walter A. 
Edwards. Much of the material is in English, including news, translations, 
short essays, as on Roman trade, theatres, etc., but there are also Latin 
poems, jokes, news stories, including two about football games. The Latin 
is often impossible: “exchangam cum hoc libellum.” But one must not 
expect perfection. I should think such newspaper contributions could be 
graded and credited as composition work. There are some very clever things: 
a “Dictionary of a Romarican” containing such items as “‘clam—a chowder, 
cepi—a form of punishment used in the army;” a parody on the beginning 
of the first oration against Catiline; several poems. Altogether they are very 
creditable performances. 

The High School for Boys, Reading, Pa., under the direction of the Latin 
teacher, Mr. G. E. Kramlich, got out a twelve-page illustrated pamphlet in 
Latin containing for the most part paragraph essays on such topics as the 
Forum, the Latin language, the Rostra, the Acropolis, the school. These 
are in effect free compositions. The printing of the pamphlet was an incentive 
and a reward. Where such printing is impossible the best compositions may 
be exhibited on the bulletin board. 


Books for the Library 


Acting on request I give the following list of books on Latin language, 
literature, customs, etc., intended primarily for a college library, but many 
items of which, especially those marked *, are suitable for a high-school 
library as well. There are some omissions, however, of important high-school 
books which may be listed at another time. It is difficult to make up such 
lists, as the judgment even of an individual as to the relative importance of 
certain books varies from day to day. No doubt many will wonder why cer- 
tain items are included and others omitted. There is, I think, good reason 
for including those mentioned, but others are doubtless entitled to inclu- 
sion. The quotations are from 1921 lists but prices are fluctuating con- 
stantly. If no publisher is named the book is published abroad and may be 
secured through an importer, such as G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. 25th St., 
New York. If the publisher is named but not the price, the book is out of 
print and must be obtained at second-hand, as through Stechert. The 
following abbreviations are used: A. =D. Appleton & Co.; A. & B. = Allyn & 
Bacon; A. B. C. = American Book Co.; D. =E. P. Dutton & Co.; G. =Ginn & 
Co.; H.=D. C. Heath & Co.; J. H.=Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore; 
L. = Longmans, Green & Co.; O. = Oxford University Press, N. Y.; P. =G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons; S. = Charles Scribner’s Sons; S. F. =Scott, Foresman & Co.; 


St. =G. E. Stechert & Co. 
DICTIONARIES AND GENERAL WoRKS 
*Harper’s Latin Dictionary (Lewis and Short). A. B.C. $10.00. 
"Smith, W., English-Latin Dictionary. 
*Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities (Peck). A. B. C. 
$8.00. 
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Smith, W., Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 2 vols. 
Smith, W., Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 3 vols. 
Smith, W., Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. ed. 3. 
“Sandys, J. E., Companion to Latin Studies. ed. 3. M. $9.00. 
*Schreiber, T., Atlas of Classical Antiquities. M. $10.00. 
*Kiepert, H., Atlas Antiquus. 


LITERATURE 


*Mackail, J. W., Latin Literature. S. $1.75. 
*Duff, J. W., A Literary History of Rome. S. $5.50. 
Sellar, W. Y., Roman Poets of the Republic. ed. 3. O. $4.75. 
*Sellar, W. Y., Poets of the Augustan Age, Virgil. ed. 3. O. $4.75. 
Sellar, W. Y., Poets of the Augustan Age, Horace and the Elegiac Poets. ed. 2. 
O. $4.75. 
D’Alton, J. F., Horace and His Age. L. $2.40. 
Allinson, A. C. E., Roads from Rome. M. 
Summers, W. C., The Silver Age of Latin Literature. 
Smith, K. F., Martial the Epigrammatist and Oiher Essays. J. H. $2.00. 
*Dimsdale, M. S., A History of Latin Literature. A. $2.50. 
Tayler, H., Cicero. ed. 2. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $5.00. 
*Petersson, T., Cicero. University of California Press. $5.00. 
*Boissier, G., Cicero and His Friends. 
*Glover, T. R., Vergil. M. 
Gordon, G. S., English Literature and the Classics. O. $3.40. 
(Harrison, F.), Roman Farm Management; The Treatises of Cato and Varro— 
with Notes, by a Virginia Farmer. M. $2.50. 


LANGUAGE 


Lindsay, W. M., The Latin Language. O. $11.25. 
Lindsay, W. M., A Short Historical Latin Grammar. ed. 2. O. $3.00. 

*Bennett, C. E., The Latin Language. A. & B. $1.40. 

*Gildersleeve & Lodge, Latin Grammar. H. $2.00. 

*Lane, G. M., A Latin Grammar. A. B. C. $1.80. 

*Allen & Greenough, New Latin Grammar. G. $1.60. 

*Hale & Buck, Latin Grammar. Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., Chicago. $1.60. 
Sturtevant, E. H., Linguistic Change. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
Giles, P., A Short Manual of Comparative Philology for Classical Students. M. 

*Weise, O.. Language and Character of the Roman People. 


HIsTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


*Heitland, W. E., The Roman Republic. 3. vols. 
*Mommsen, T., History of Rome. 4 vols. Everyman’s Library. D. $5.40. 
*Ferrero, G., Greatness and Decline of Rome. 5 vols. $17.50. Cheaper edition, 
$10.00. 

Jones, H. S., The Roman Empire. P. $2.50. 
*Stobart, J. C., The Grandeur That Was Rome. 

Jones, H. S., Companion to Roman History. O. $8.00. 

Frank, T., Roman Imperialism. M. $3.00. 

Frank, T., Economic History of Rome. J. H. $2.50. 
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Ferrero, G., The Women of the Caesars. The Century Co. $3.00. 
*Abbott, F. F., Roman Political Institutions. ed. 3. G. $2.00. 
Taylor, T. M., A Constitutional and Political History of Rome. ed. 4. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


*Johnston, H. W., The Private Life of the Romans. S. F. $2.00. 
*Fowler, W. W., Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. M. $3.00. 
Tucker, T. G., Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. M. $3.50. 


*Friedlinder, L., Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. 4 vols. 


D. $14.00 


Saunders, C., Costume in Roman Comedy. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 


Dill, S., Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. ed. 2. M. $6.00. 


Dill, S., Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. ed. 2. M. 


$4.00. 
*Abbott, F. F., Society and Politics in Ancient Rome. S. $2.00. 
*Abbott, F. F., The Common People of Ancient Rome. S. $2.00. 
*Wilkins, A. S., Roman Education. M. $1.20. 


RELIGION AND MyTHOLOGY 


Carter, J. B., The Religion of Numa. M. 
Carter, J. B., The Religious Life of Ancient Rome. H. M. $3.00. 


Fowler, W. W., The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic. M. $2.75. 


Fowler, W. W., The Religious Experience of the Roman People. M. $6.00. 
Fowler, W. W., Roman Ideas of Deity. M. $2.25. 
*Gayley, C. M., Classic Myths in English Literature. ed. 2. G. $1.92. 
*Fairbanks, A., The Mythology of Greece and Rome. A. $2.00. 


INSCRIPTIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Egbert, J. C., Introduction of the Study of Latin Inscriptions. A. B.C. $4.00, 


Sandys, J. E., Latin Epigraphy. M. $4.40. 
*Johnston, H. W., Latin Manuscripts. S. F. 
Hall, F. W., A Companion to Classical Texts. O. $3.80. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


*Lanciani, R., Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. H. M. 
*Lanciani, R., New Tales of Old Rome. H. M. $7.50. 
Lanciani, R., The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. H. M. $6.50. 


*Lanciani, R., Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. H. M. $7.50. 


*Lanciani, R., The Roman Forum. 
*Huelsen, C., The Roman Forum. ed. 2. St. 


*Platner, S. P., Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. ed. 2. A. & B. 


$3.00. 
*Mau & Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and Art. ed. 2. M. 


Herschel, C., Frontinus and the Water Supply of the City of Rome. L. $6.50. 


*Walters, H. B., The Art of the Romans. M. 
*Strong, A., Roman Sculpture. 2 vols. 
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Questions and Answers 
Where can I find a satisfactory English translation of the Athenian ephebic 
oath? I want to have it etched on a copper plate for a war memorial. 

The oath is found in Stobaeus and Pollux. A translation may be found 
in Monroe’s Source Book of the History of Education for the Greek and Roman 
Period, p. 33, and in Botsford and Sihler’s Hellenic Civilization, p. 479. 
Better than these is one in the Classical Journal, XIII, p. 499, by J. W. 
Taylor, in the course of an interesting article on the subject. I offer a new 
translation as follows: 

I will not disgrace my hallowed weapons, I will not desert my comrade in arms. I 
will fight for our religion and for our national life, by myself as well as with many. I 
will give heed to the judges in office. I will obey the laws now in force and such others 
as may hereafter be put in force by the common will of the majority. If any one seek 
to destroy the laws or fail to obey them, I will not submit but will fight him by myself 
and with my fellow-citizens. I will honor the religion of my fathers. In witness 
whereof I call upon the gods, Agraulus, Enyalius, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, Hegemone. 


Where did the Congressional Committee that devised the Great Seal of the 
United States in 1781 get the motto “E pluribus unum’? 

No absolutely positive answer can be given. Preble’s History of the Flag 
of the United States of America (1880), pp. 694 ff., has a long discussion of 
the matter. The phrase was probably taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which bore it from 1731 on and which was a popular periodical in the Colonies. 
Its ultimate origin is uncertain, but it has been pointed out that in the More- 
tum (vs. 104), a poem ascribed to Virgil, the phrase ‘‘color est e pluribus 
unus”’ occurs. 





Recent Books 


Foreign books in this list may be obtained from Lemcke & Buechner, 
30-32 West 27th St., New York City; G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-55 West 25th 
St., New York City; F. C. Stechert & Co., 29-35 West 32d St., New York City. 


ARISTOPHANES. The Clouds of Aristophanes, partly in the original and 
partly in translation, with notes and introduction by Cyrit BaILey. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 133. 3s. 6d. 

BuckLanD, W.W. A Text-book of Roman Law, from Augustus to Justinian. 
Cambridge (England): University Press. Pp. xi+756. 50s. 

Cotum, Papraic. The Golden Fleece and the Heroes who lived before Achilles. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. ix+289. $2.00. 

FARNELL, Lewis R. Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. Pp. 434. 18s. 

Jones, Henry F. Mount Eryx and Other Diversions of Travel. London: 
Jonathan Cape. Pp. xii+323. 12s. 6d. 

MERRILL, WitttAM A. Lucretius and Cicero’s Verse. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 5, No. 9). Berkeley, 
California: University of California. Pp. 12. $0.15. 

ENGLAND, E. B. The Laws of Plato, the text, edited with introduction, 
notes, etc. Vol. I, Books I-VI; Vol. II, Books VII-XII. (Publications 
of the University of Manchester.) London: Longmans. Pp. x+641, 
669. 20s. 

Waite, Epwarp L. Andivius Hedulio. A historical novel of the period of 
Commodus. New York: Dutton. Pp. viii+613. $2.00. 





